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SCHOOL IS DONE. 
The school is done, a pleasant day, 
And out the children rush to play. 
Some gaily, see their kite soar high, 
While some in pleasant talk pass by; 
Others with bricks a house would raise, 
While younger ones stand, by to gaze. 
And Tray, to aid his master, quick 
Comes trotting, in his mouth a brick. 
The mistress too, her labor o’er, 
Is glad to leave the schoolhouse door. 
And in the distance you descry 
A load of hay go slowly by. 


{Stories and Rhymes for Children, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.} 
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THE BANTEMS. 
BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
** Do as you would be done by.” 

There was once a very little boy whose name 
was Willie. Willie’s mother read the Bible to 
him before he could read himself, and when he did 
not understand, she explained it to him. She 
talked to Willie about Jesus Christ, and Willie 
knew he came from God to teach men, and women, 
and little children, and that the oldest and the 
youngest ought to obey what he commanded. 
One of the first of Jesus’s rules which Willie 
learned was, that you should do to others what you 
would have others do to you. When Willie first 
learned this golden rule from the Bible he thought 
it would be very easy to obey it, but he soon found 
it was not so very easy. 

A littte way from Willie’s father there lived an 
old woman quite alone. She had not one child, 
not so much even as one grandchild to live with 
her. Willie felt sorry for her and so did Willie’s 
mother; and if she got a pleasant new book she 

“Wwould send it to Mrs. Bemis (that was the old 
lady’s name) to read; and often when she baked, 
she would send her a pie or a custard. Willie’s 
father too, was kind to Mrs. Bemis, and often sent 
her a basket of .strawberries, or a mess of early 
peas, or some other rarity from his garden. Mrs. 
Bemis was not poor. Shehad plenty toeat. But 
Willie’s parents knew that it is a great pleasure 
tothe old and lonely to be remembered by the 
young and happy. 

One day Willie’s mother gave him a large 
cookey. Willie was not hungry, but he began 
eating, and ate on just because it tasted good. 
A foolish reason for eating, is it not? When he 
had eaten half the cake, his father came in with a 
basket of early lettuces, and asked Willie if he 
would carry them up to Mrs. Bemis. 

‘** Oh yes sir,” answered Willie; ‘‘ and mother, 
I will carry her this half of my cookey, and that,” 
he added, tossing up his head, and feeling very 
grand and generous, ‘‘ will be following the rule— 











‘ doing as I would be done by;’ won't it, mother?” 

** Yes, my dear boy; but it is very easy for you 
to follow it now, and give away what you do not 
want; but Willie, I hope you will obey it when 
there is something which pou ought to do for oth- 
ers and do not like to do it.” 

**Oh yes mother, | will,” replied William, 
feeling quite sure he should always be as good 
as he ought to be. Willie had forgotten, perhaps 
he never knew, that it is sometimes very difficult 


H | to do the thing we ought; but the harder it is, the 


better we feel when it is done. 

Well, up Willie went to Mrs. Bemis. She 
was very glad to get the lettuces; they were the 
first she had seen that summer, and she was very 
much pleased with Willie’s present of the half 
cookey, and she kissed him, and thanked him, and 
told him she had been looking out farhim. Willie 
could not think why she had looked out for him, 
and he asked.her ‘‘why.” ‘‘ I will tell you, Willie 
—you know my little bantems?” 

‘* Oh yes ma’am—they are the prettiest bantems 
in the world.” 

‘* In the world, Willie? how many places in the 
world did you ever hear of?” 

‘*Why, Mrs. Bemis, I have heard of New 
York, and Stockbridge, and Lenox, and New 
Lenox—is not that all the world?” . 

Mrs. Bemis laughed. She did not say that was 
all the world, but she said she was quite satisfied 
if her bantems were the prettiest in all the world 
that Willie knew. ‘‘ The old bantem left her 
chickens yesterday, Willie,” she said; ‘‘ you 
know the mother always leaves the chickens as 
soon as they are able to take care of themselves?” 

‘*Do they?” said Willie; ‘‘I am glad boys’ 
mothers don’t; I am old enough, to be sure, to 
take care of myself, but I am not old enough to 
part with my mother.” 

‘Not quite old enough for either, Willie,” 
said Mrs. Bemis, smiling. ‘‘ Boys at four years 
old can’t take as good care of themselves, as 
chickens at four weeks. But, Willie, 1 was going 
to tell you that I took two of the chickens off the 
roost last evening, and put them in a covered bas- 
ket. One I mean for you, and the other for your 
little cousin George.” 

‘¢ Oh thank you, Mrs. Bemis—I like bantems, 
and I like white bantems above all things—they 
look so cunning.” 

‘* Well here they are, Willie,” said Mrs. Be- 
mis, bringing the basket from the door step, 
‘* Carry them home, deary, and take one out, and 
ask your father to carry the other to cousin George 
when he goes to his “office—go straight home 
Willie, and don’t take off the cover,” 

‘*Oh yes ma’am,” said Willie; and he was so 
full of delight, and so full of the surprise and 
pleasure that George would have, that he ran off 
without thanking Mrs. Bemis; but he soon recol- 
lected himself, and ran back, saying, ‘‘ Thank you 
Mrs. Bemis a thousand times for my bantem, and 
thank you for George’s too; but how shall I know 
which is George’s?” 

‘Oh it’s no matter which—they look just 
alike.” 

Away again Willie ran. When he was half 
way home he met Russel Sloane. *‘Oh, Russel,” 
he said, ‘‘ guess what is in this basket.” 

‘* Guess! I guess it js nothing.” 

** Well I guess, Mr. Russel, it is two of the 
completest little bantems you ever saw.” 

‘© T don’t believe it, Will.” 

«Then you may just look for yourself,” replied 
Willie, and he pulled upthe cover. ‘‘ There, 
ain’t they bantems; see how white they are, and 


what cunning short legs, and web-feet? Do you 
see, Russel?” While Willie lifted up the foot of 
one, the other hopped out and would have escap- 
ed, but Russel caught it. ‘‘ Here, just put it in 
my apron, Russel. I won’t lift up the cover again. 
Mrs. Bemis told me not to, but I forgot.” Rus- 
sel did as ‘Willie asked him, and Willie ran 
on, till stumbling against a stone, he fell flat on 
his face, and the basket dropped and rolled’some 
way down the hill. Willie was a little hurt and 
more frightened, for he was afraid the bantem 
would get out of the basket; but it did not, and 
on he went. ‘‘Oh mother!” he screamed, as 
soon as he saw his mother, ‘‘ Mrs. Bemis has 
given me one of her little white bantems, and one 
for George too—is not she kind? Here is one in 
the basket, and one in nly apron—see, mother!” 
and he opened his apron to show it. ‘* Why, 
what ails it?” he said; ‘‘ do see, mother, how its 
head hangs down—it don’t move—mother, do 
look—what is the matter?” 

Willie’s mother took the little bantem in her 
hands, and seeing it could not move, she said, ‘‘I 
am afraid you held it too tight--you have smoth-. 
ered it, my child.” She blew in its mouth—that 
did no good; and she saw its neck was broken. 
She told Willie so, and asked how it could have 
happened. Willie burst into tears, and said it 
must have happened when he felldown. He cried 
Lbitterly, and his mother tried to comfort him. 
Suddenly he stopped crying and said, ‘‘ the dead 
bantem is George’s.” 

. . Did Mrs. Bemis say that was George’s: Wil- 
ie?” 

‘* No, mother, but she said it was no matter 
which.” 

‘* But it is now a great deal of matter which.” 

‘*T know it is mother. 

‘** Willie, supposing Mrs. Bemis had given 
George the chickens to bring home instead of 
you, and supposing he had run carelessly, as you 
did, and fallen down, and killed the chicken, what 
would you think he ought to do?” 

Willie hesitated—he blushed; tears again came 
into his eyes, and rolled over his cheeks; he 
looked at the dead bantem, he looked up in his 
mother’s face, and then he said, ‘*I should think 
mother, he ought to give me the chicken; and 
mother, I will do as I would bedone by. George 
shall have the liv bantem; but, mother,” he add- 
ed sobbing, *‘ it is just as you said—it is not al- 
ways very easy to do as you would be done by.” 

** No, my child,” replied his mother, kissing 
him; ‘* but now, which would you rather have, 
the remembrance that, when it seemed very hard, 
you did as you would be done by, or the bantem?” 

‘* The remembrance mother, a thousand times; 
for that will last always you know, and the live 
bantem must die some time or other.” 

The bantem was sent to George, and which 
think you, was the happiest, Willie in sending, 
or George in receiving it? 
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THORNS AMONGST THE WHEAT. 
** Madam, there is no hope,”’ said the physi- 
cian to the weeping wife, as he was taking his. 
‘departure; ‘* I will not deceive you; there, is no 
hope.” 

When the physician had departed, and she that 
was so soon to become a widow was left alone 
with her dying husband, she felt it~her duty to 
communicate the mournful intelligence to him, 
that his mind might be more earnestly directed to. 
that state he was so soon to enter. He had been 
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a professor of religion, had atttended divine ser- 
vice, and kept up domestic worship regularly; and 
to the world he appeared, and he believed himself 
to be,:a devout man; but the hour was now come 
when all self-deception was to be rent away, when 
the truth of his profession was to be put to the 
test, and then he was weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. And why? _The word had been 
sown; it had not fallen by the way-side; nor did 
his religion appear to be the religion of a moment 
or an hour. The seed had evidently taken root; 
it had sprung up, and the eyes of men beheld it, 
at a distance, apparently green and flourishing; 
but it was growing amongst thorns, and the cares 


of the world and the deceitfulness of riches had 


choked the word; and when the sower sought for 
fruit, it was found unfruitful. 

Yes; the deccitfulness of riches was his ruin. 
Day after day had he knelt at the family altar, 
and poured his prayer for daily bread; and then, 
rushing, into the pursuits of business and accumu- 
lating wealth, had seen around him the hungry, 
but had not fed them—the naked, but had not 
clothed them—the sick, but had not ministered 
unto them. No; absorbed in the accumulation of 
riches, and engrossed in the cares of business, his 
eye, if not absolutely averted from, was never di- 
rected to, the widow and the orphan; and his 
heart, exulting in the success of his business and 
the thriving state of his affairs, had forgotten to 
listen to the cry of the needy. He had oppressed 
no one, he had rendered to every one his due, and 
his integrity was unquestioned; he was indeed, as 
the world terms it, a respectable—a highly re- 
spectable man; and as he rose in wealth, so he 
rose in the esteem of his acquaintances. 

And he was now a rich man; his thoughts had 
been all directed to this end, and he was success- 
ful; but could the contemplation of his riches 
afford him pleasure now? When his wife had 
told him that all hope was gone, and that he must 
soon be summoned to give an account of his 
stewardship, what consolation could his riches af- 
ford him? O, in the contemplation of eternity, 
how worthless did the things of time appear! and 
that heap of gold his life had been dedicated to 
collecting, what dross did it then seem! And how 
gladly, how joyfully, would he have parted with 
it now for the good of his fellow creatures, could 
he have done it! Had he then but an opportunity 
of doing good, how gladly would he have em- 
braced it! But no; the summer was past, the 
harvest was ended; the opportunity once granted 
and rejected, was now denied. 

And this, it is to be feared, will be the case 
with many. The young, who are rising in life, 
and whose aim is to acquire a competence and 
independence, had need to take care lest this form 
the chief end of their existence; lest the deceit- 
fulness of incresing wealth, the excitement of busi- 
ness, or the cares of the world, should overcome 
them, and make their religion a religion of theo- 
ry, not of action; but let them recollect they must 
be judged according to thewr works, and that an 
account of their stewardship will be demanded; 
let them remember they are sent into the world to 
act a part in it, and that part for the benefit of 
their fellow-creatures; let them recollect, that in 
the parable of the last judgment, in Matt. xxv. 
they who were condemned, were condemned not 
for sins of commission, but for those of omission. 
Let them take heed and beware. Let each one 
who professes to love the gospel of Christ show it 
by actions, show it by promoting to the utmost the 
spread of that gospel, show it by joining with 
heart and hand in those religious and benevolent 
institutions that are rising up on-every side of us; 
by visiting the cottages of the poor, minsitering to 
their wants, and relieving their distresses;, by 

‘iving’ his assistance towards implanting in the 
children of the poor, knowledge and the fear of 
God; in short by labouring strenuously on every 
side, while health and strength are spared. Let 
him be assured, that unless his religion produces 
some good to his fellow-creatures, there is some- 
thing defective in it. Thorns of some sort are 








growing up with the seed, and, unless eradicated, 
will choke it. Hasten then to Christ, for strength 
to eradicate these thorns, that fruit may be pro- 
duced, lest you should at length be compelled in 
anguish to exclaim, ‘‘ The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and I am not saved.” 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
TO THE CIIILDREN IN THE 8S. SCHOOL AT 8. 
SaratoGa SprinGs, July 31, 1839. 

My Dear Young Friends,—I saw it stated in a 
newspaper yesterday, that the editor had noticed 
accounts of 47 persons being killed, and 19 
wounded/ by using powder on the 4th of July. 
How many of these persons would now have been 
alive and well, do you suppose, if every body 
thought as I do, about the use of powder? 

If the bodies of those killed and wounded men 
were brought into your school room, and placed 
side by side, how far would the row extend, plac- 
ing the first near the door? 

Which of you would be willing to part with a 
finger, if by that means every one who chose to 
do so, might burn powder the 4th of July next 
year, without any danger? 

There is a man boarding in the house with me, 
who tells me that formerly, when it was not con- 
sidered disgraceful to use rum as a drink, he kept 
it for sale. One of his customers was rery in- 
temperate. He practised putting water into that 
man’s rum, and thought it was doing him a kind- 
ness, After the man had bought of him for some 
time, he went to another store and bought a gal- 
lon, and it was so strong that it proved the means 
of his death. My fellow-boarder who had sold 
the man rum and water, says he was very unhap- 
py, for several months. Why do you suppose 
he was unhappy? He came to the conclusion 
that he would leave off selling rum. He is now a 
man of prayer, and sometimes leads in our family 
worship. 

One of my fellow boarders appeared to be angry 
a few days ago, because the weather was not such 
as pleased him. The man is an Italian. He has 
travelled a great deal. He once had the yellow 
fever. There were 37 other persons who also had 
it at the same time and place, and they all died. 
Do you suppose this man gave thanks to God, 
that his life was spared? Is it right ever to be 
angry because the weather is unpleasant? 

I saw avery beautiful little dog; a few days 
ago. There were bits of blue ribbon fastened to 
his ears. His owner asked one hundred dollars 
for him. Do you suppose. our friend Mr. C. 
who has gone to distribute Bibles in a foreign 
land, would think it right to give one hundred dol- 
lars for adog? How many Greek Testaments, 
such as we send Mr. C. would be bought for that 
sum? 

When I get home, I hope some of you will be 
able to tell me a great deal which Mr. Baird 
said about France. Yeur friend, M. 
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FATAL EFFECTS OF HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS. 
An affecting story, by the New York Correspondent 
of the United States Gazette. 

A crowd had gathered near the gate at the 
southern extremity of the Battery, and several 
voices rose at the same moment upon the air, 
crying for vengeance upon a tattered form, that 
reeled into the enclosure, in a beastly state of in- 
toxication. He was apparently about fifty years 
of age, and was followed by a young, beautiful, 
and interesting girl not out of herteens. A mo- 
ment before I saw him he had raised his arm and 
struck this lovely being to the earth. For this 
the crowd were pursuing him, and would doubt- 
less have committed some summary act upon the 
inebriated wretch, had not the same delicate form 
interposed to prevent the consummation of the 
deed. She approached timidly, and fondly beg- 


ged the monster to go home. He swore by the 
living God that he would never return. Little did 
he think, as he uttered the oath, that ‘the ven- 
geance of that God his sacrilegious lips profaned, 
was at that moment hanging over him, and that 
the angel of Death was waiting upon the waters 
to bear him, with all his sins upon his head, into 


‘tthe presence of the Creator he had mocked. 


He shook the fair girl from him with a curse, 
and staggered to the railing. A cluster of boats 
was at some distance from the shore, and a few 
voices were singing one of Russel’s excellent 
songs. The drunkard contrived to clamber on 
the uppermost rail, and having seated himself, 
called to the singers to perform something lively, 
‘* or d—n his eyes, he would come out there and 
sing for himself.”” ‘These were the last words he 
uttered. In endeavoring to change his position, 
his foot slipped, and he tell into the waters to rise 
no more. Great exertions were made by the 
boats to render him assistance, and more than one 
daring fellow plunged into the sea; but all in 
vain—-his body has not yet been recovered. 

The tide was running strong at the time, and 
we may hear of his body being washed upon the 
opposite shore in a few days. 

The poor girl was almost frantic—she rushed 
to the water’s edge, crying, ‘‘ Father! dear, dear 
father! For Heaven’s sake, save my father!” It 
was indeed her father. He had once enjoyed a 
handsome property, but liquor had ruined him. 
He sold his house for it, and at last his garments 
His wife had died from’ want, and his daughtér 
had supported him and three brothers by the labor 
of her hands. He swore he would never again 
enter her house, because she would give him no 
liquor—he cursed her, and died while a curse 
against himself yet hung upon his lips. 
daughter did not leave the spot before midnight, 
and her cries appalled the stoutest hearts around 
her. Twenty dollars were raised among the 
spectators, but when handed to her, she exclaim- 
ed, ‘No! no! give me my father!” 

Poor girl! she called in vain. ‘The father was 
in other presence. She was borne from the place 
by some friends, and when I left the spot, the 
lightness of heart which had drawn me to the spot 
had departed, and. I felt it almost a sin to be hap- 
py. amid the wretchedness man makes for himself. 
THE INVITED GUEST, AN UNWELCOME VISITER. 

A Country Town.—Conrav anv STRANGER. 

Conrad. You are a stranger, and appear wea- 
ry; come in and rest yourself. 

Stranger. There is much comfort about your 
dwelling; are you its only inhabitant? 

C. No; I have a wife and children; I expect 
them shortly. 

S. I have a commission to summon one of the 
inhabitants of the town to great honor and dignity. 

C. Oh, how happy should I be if your visit were 
directed to my humble abode! 

S. You would, then, readily part with either of 
your family for such purpose? 

C. I should be very neglectful of their interests 
if | were not so. 


S. But whag are their qualifications for our 
Court? 
C. My eldest son is bold, active, generous, and 


social; the youngest is a scholar, and ambitious 
of distinction. - 


S. And the girls? 

C. The eldest has prudence, judgment, and se- 
dateness; the second is literary and talented; the 
next is benevolent and affectionate; the fourth, 
cheerful and gay; the youngest, serious and 
religious. 

S. But you have said nothing of your wife; do 
you not desire her advancement? 

C. She is aged and has ill health; nor could | 
spare her. 

S. There are no exemptions. My prince is 
absolute, and whosoever I call must obey the sum- 
mons. What are your powers to resist DEATH! 











C. Unhappy wretch that I am! instead of a 
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friend, I behold the great destroyer of the human 
race before me! 

S. Which shall I take? 
girl? 

C. O! spare them! they are the prop and stay 
of their parents; their mother’s feeble health, and 
my declining years, require their active cares. 

S. Pass them by; shall it be the second girl? 

C. Her attainments render her of great use to 
the younger children; let her remain. a 

S. Decide, then, between the affectionate and 
the mirthful children. 

C. I cannot; both are necessary to the comfort 
and happiness of the rest; one is a comfort in 
affliction, the other a lightener of care. 

S. Your youngest son? 

C. Pity a father’s desire to see his opening 
qualities ripen into manhood; his bosom burns 
with hopes of eminence and renown. 

S. You give me, then, your youngest child? 

C. O, no! she is a blessing and example; her 
devotional spirit shames our worldly feelings and 
pursuits. 

S. You are content, then, to resign your wife? 

C. Rather the rest, than her; by patience and 
gentleness she softened the ruggedness of my 
temper; and, without her, I should again become 
the harsh and intractable being I was before I 
saw her. 

S. You are selfish in your excuses; what have 
you to urge against my taking you? 

C. I feel that I am unfit; the thoughts of 
death recall to recollection the half-forgotten sins 
of early years; they crowd upon my memory and 
cry for vengeance. 

S. Let them recall thee to repentance. ‘And, 
for thy present comfort, know, that I am not sent 
to thee nor to thy house at present. But, be as- 
sured, that J shall visit thee again; and remem- 
ber that, of all of whom thou now hast spoken, but 
one, and she the youngest, is prepared for heaven; 
be ready, then, against my sure return. Set 
thou thine house in order, that, at my summons, 
they may all be prepared. 


The eldest boy or 


Julia was but a poor girl, and she used to go 
out with the women to wash the clothes; I must 
tell you, that in that country, clothes are not 
washed in a tub in the house as they are here, but 
they are carried down to the water-side, and 
washed in the river; now the women whom Julia 
used to meet there, were not honest women, and 
they used to ask her, to give them her mistress’ 
soap to wash their clothes with; but Julia refused, 
because you know it would have been very dis- 
honest, as the soap was not her’s to give; then 
they used to beat her, and once, a girl who had 
struck her, tried to provoke her to fight; but 
what do you think was her answer, ‘‘ No, I shall 
not fight; I fear God.” ‘‘ What have you to do 
to fear God,” said the girl; ‘‘ He is not here, He 
is above.” She replied, ‘‘ You think God does 
not see you; but He does; He knows all you say 
and do.” Another time two women urged her to 
give them soap, and to steal butter, &c. from the 
missionaries, and to bring it to them, and they 
would give her fruits; when they had wearied her 
with their solicitations, she said, ‘‘ When I die, 
and God talks with me about stealing, what can I 
say? and when I burn, what can I do then?”’ this si- 
lenced them, and they said nothing more about it. 

One day the missionary’s little girl, came run- 
ning to her mother, and told her that a boy in the 
yard had quarrelled with Julia, and struck her: 
‘© Well,” said her mamma, ‘did not Julia strike 
him again?” No, said the little girl, ‘‘ she said, 
that she feared God.” 

There are many of our young readers who know 
far more of what is written in the Bible than poor 
Julia did, and yet have never thought of practis- 
ing it; many who have heard the Bible read and 
explained to them from their infancy, and are 
taught every day the commandments of God, 
yet never think of considering, in what they do, 
whether it is according to His will or not; now 
what we know is of no use, unless we believe it, 
and act according to it; Christ has ‘said, ‘‘If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
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JULIA--THE AFRICAN GIRL. 

I stppose all our young readers know some- 
thing about Africa, yet I think every thing would 
seem very strange to them, if they found them- 
selves there; if they could see the people running 
about half naked, the curious places they sit in 
under the thatched piazzas, the mighty trees, 
some a hundred feet in height, and the lofty grass, 
rising far above the head, and completely stopping 
out the view, with blades more than twelve feet 
high; there is one thing which I think would 
please them, and that is the number of mischiev- 
ous monkeys chattering on the branches of the 
trees, though I think they would soon have some 
causes for fear, as monkeys are not always harm- 
less, and I have heard they have the sense to 
know that children cannot defend themselves. 

The Africans are heathens; very ignorant, and 
very foolish; they build huts for, the devil, and 
put offerings inside forshim, and have a great 
many other wicked and evil customs; a mission- 
ary once saw a long stick put up before a house, 
with a piece of string and paper at the end; he 
inquired what that was good for; the owner said, 
it stood between him and God! he asked him to 
let it be taken away, assuring him that it was of 
no use; but he was not willing. Little children, 
you have been taught about Jesus Christ the true 
Mediator, who does indeed stand between God 
and us! Are you not sorry for the poor heathen 
who put their trust in such foolish and useless 
things? and are you not glad to be able to con- 
tribute the least mite, towards helping to teach 
them better? 

I have something to tell you now, about a little 
African girl, named Julia, who by the blessing of 
God upon the kind teaching of the missionaries, 
had learned to fear Him and keep Hia command- 
ments. 
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MY DEAD CHILD. 


My cup of mercies has been ever full, and how- 
ever poignantly I may have felt the death of my 
beloved child, I can say of a truth, that I regard- 
ed it as a blessing from him who ‘“‘ does all things 
well.”” Many years have elapsed since her en- 
trance into uninterrupted and endless bliss; and 
yet it is only beginning, for years and ages dwin- 
dle into insignificance, when we contemplate eter- 
nity. She cannot return to me, neither would she 
ifshe could. Be it then my grand object and aim 
to go to her, to join her in the everlasting king- 
dom of our God and Saviour, to abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty, and to adore the un- 
searchable riches of his grace. I find this pres- 
ent life rapidly hastening to a close, but if the 
‘* far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” 
be my portion, I shall think but little of the rug- 
geuness of the path, of the disappointments that 
inay have been experienced, and of the afflictions 
which may have bowed down the spirit. O how 
precious is faith in enabling us to bear with pa- 
tience presert trials, to persevere in the discharge 
of appointed duties, to endure the contradiction of 
sinners, to cast the anchor of hope within the veil, 
and quietly to wait under perplexing dispensa- 
tions for the unfolding of God’s gracious purposes! 
It brings sure relief, for it lays hold upon the su- 
preme good, even Christ Jesus, ‘‘in whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
It is also a bond of union among the children of 
God while engaged in fighting the ‘‘ good fight ” 
here below, and it enables them to hold commu- 
nion with ‘‘ the spirits of the just made perfect,” 
while it gives a foretaste of their joys. There is 
however a law in the members ever at variance 
with the law that is in the renewed mind, a law 
which works mightily and tco often successfully, 
a law which is unceasingly striving for the mas- 














tery, but a law which shall not finally prevail, for 
the Lord Jesus Christ will make his people ‘‘more 
than conquerors,” over every foe. My beloved 
child has obtained this victory, and sitting under 
the banner of redeeming love, ‘‘ drinks endless 
pleasures in.” She has no longer to count the 
cost, or to be fearful as to the result of a conflict, 
or to question what may be the will of God re- 
specting her. She is with him whom her soul 


‘loved, she is the companion of angels, and is 


waiting for the glorious day when the bodies of 
the saints which sleep, will arise spiritual and in- 
corruptible. 1 Cor. xv. The expectation of the 
triumphant church above,and of the militant church 
below, isthe same, for the members of both are 
‘* waiting for the adoption, to wit the redemption 
of the body.”” Rom. viii. 23. 

‘More happy but not more secure, 

The glorified spirits in heaven.” 

If faith be real, happiness must be substantial, 
and equally unlike to pharisaic self-complacency, 
and to antinomian self-indulgence. Genuine faith 
is of divine operation, and of divine origin; it is 
holy in its nature and in its effects, and it never 
fails to draw away the affection from the things . 
that would pollute it; while it elevates the soul 
above the cares that burden, and the fears that are 
likely to distract it.. Faith is capable of great ex- 
tension, and ‘‘ Lord, increase our faith,” is a 
prayer just as suitable to, and as much needed by 
the father, as by the babe in Christ. If we know 
not this, we know nothing in the way of Christian 
experience, as we ought to know. May this 
heavenly grace be strengthened in me more and 
more; and by it may I be enabled to detect the 
world’s fascinations, to resist temptation from 
whatever quarter it may come, to die daily to sin, 
and to ‘* look out for and haste unto the coming of 
the day of God,” when all his redeemed will see 
and partake of the fulness of his glory. P. R. 

Kilkenny. [London Christian Guardian. 





“NATURAL HISTORY. 


ESCAPE OF A TIGER, 

On Sunday evening great alarm was experien- 
ced in the Commercial road, Ratcliffe, by the es- 
cape of a large tiger from Wombell’s Menagerie, 
at Limehouse. It appears that the animal broke 
loose from his den about half past seven o’clock, 
and found its way into the Commercial road, 
where it was first seen walking leisurely along. 
Directly afterwards the tiger passed a Mr. Thow- 
as, who lost no time in communicating the circum- 
stance to all the policemen in the vicinity. The 
tiger in the mean time continued his walk along 
the Commercial road, and the people flying in 
great terror on his approach, until he met a large 
mastiff dog, whom he instantly attacked, striking 
the dog on the back with his paw, and crushing 
him with a single blow, and seizing the poor ani- 
mal with his teeth, threw him into the air. The 
dog fell lifeless on the ground, and the tiger then 
continued to amuse himself with the carcase of 
the poor animal for some time, running up and 
down the road with it until the gate of a garden, 
opposite a house, having been left open, he en- 
tered with his prey, and Jay down to devour it. 
The only person in the house was a servant girl, 
the family being absent at church, and hearing a 
noise in the garden she took a light and went to 
the door to ascertain the cause. On opening the 
door several policemen called to her to close it di- 
rectly, and it was fortunate she did so, for at that 
moment the tiger was about to spring upon her. 
He remained in the garden sometime, busily en- 
gaged in devouring the dog, until one policeman, 
more bold than the rest, advanced towards the 
spot, and closed the gate upon it. A stout rope 
was immediately procured, and a slip noose hav- 
ing been made, it was thrown across the animal 
which made a sudden spring towards the railing, 
about six feet in height, separating the garden from 
the foot path. In doing so the noose became fas- 
tened round the loins of the tiger, and it remained 
with its head towards the ground and its loins on 














Youth’s Companion. 











the rails, for some time roaring tremendously, and 
alarming the whole neighborhood. The mob, 
which had kept at a respectful distance while the 
animal was at liberty, now advanced, but although 
the beast was under some restraint, it struggled 
violently, One man, an Irish coal whipper, who 
got too near, had his cheek torn, and the front of 
his person severely lacerated. Indeed so great 
was the curiosity of the populace, that the police 
had great difficulty in keeping them beyond the 
reach of danger, and some fool hardy, half drunken, 
Iris ballast getters and coal whippers, were with 
some difficulty restrained from making an attack 
on the tiger. The keepers from Wombell’s Men- 
agerie at length brought ropes, which they fasten- 
ed round the tiger, and after a good deal of resis- 
tance, led him back to his den. 











EDITORIAL. 
MISTAKES OF CHILDREN. 

Children and young persons make a great many 
mistakes about happiness. They do not understand 
what is the true way of being happy. Some of these 
mistakes we shall. try to explain to our young readers. 

And the first one is this, Children are apt to 
think that they should be happy if they were not 
obliged to obey anybody, and could do just what they 
liked. Oh! if I could only do as I pleased and did 
not have to mind anybody, how happy I should be!” 
So thinks many a child, and so perhaps you have 
thought. Now this is a great mistake. God has so 
made us that we are the happier for obeying. I mean, 
of course, provided we obey willingly, with the heart, 
as well as outwardly. In other words, an obedient 
temper is a source of happiness. 

Perhaps you will be convinced of this if you re- 
member your own feelings on different occasions. 
You recollect once when you had been reading a 
story of an obedient boy, one who always loved to 
obey, you resolved that you would be like him, and 
you made an effort to be so all that day. Once your 
mother requested you to go on an errand for her, 
when .at first you did not want to go. But remem- 
bering your resolution, you went off pleasantly and 
cheerfully, and you know how happy you felt all the 
way. 

Perhaps you think of other times when it did not 
make you happy to obey, but then it was because you 
obeyed outwardly only, not with your heart; and that 
is, in fact no obedience at all. But I am sure you 
cannot remember a time, when you had a docile, 
complying, submissive temper, and yet were un- 
happy. 

‘There is another thing too to be thought of, and 
that is, that you will always have to obey somebody. 
Even if you were “ grown up” as you say, you will 
not be free from the obligation to obey, and at liber- 
ty to do just what you like. You will have to doa 
great many things that are disagreeable to you, and 
abstain from a great many that you would like to do. 
You may take a fancy to your neighbor’s house, or 
carriage, or horses; but the law will not let you have 
them, and you must obey it. You may wish not to 
pay taxes, but the law will oblige you to do it, and 
you must obey. Then beside the laws of the land, 
there are other laws, which God has as it’ were, 
written upon your body, and which you must obey. 
One of these laws is, that you shall not drink intoxi- 
cating liquors. If you disobey, you ate punished by 
sickness, disgrace, poverty, early death. 

Then there are the laws of the material world. 
Just as you are preparing to take a journey, there 
may come a violent storm, which says to you, Stay 
at home!” and you must obey. , 

You see then, that if your hope of happiness in life 
depends on having your own way, and never giving 
up your will, you cannot be happy. For you must 
often give up your own will. Learn then to do it 





VARIETY. 

Who is God ? 
‘Do you know who made you, James?” 
** God.” 
** Who is God?” James was silent. 
‘* Where does God live?” 
‘* Up there, in heaven.” 
“ Is God in this room?” James looked all around 
very quickly, then played with his thumb, and did 
not speak. 
‘** Do you think if God was here, James, you could 
see him?” Still the little boy did not speak. 
“| will tell you; God is here. He is in this room, 
He sees you and he sees me. He knows what you 
are thinking about, and he knows what I| am thinking 
about. 

‘* J do not know what James is thinking about, but 
God does. God is a Spirit. He is: every where. 
He knows everything; but you cannot see him. He 
knows where your mother:is, and all she does; but 
your mother cannot see him, for God is a Spirit. 
‘He is a very good Being. James, who takes 
care of you?” 

“Why, mother, and sometimes my father. He 
bought me this new jacket.” 

‘**] hope you are a good boy, since your father was 
so kind to you. But God is more kind than your fa- 
ther. He takes care of James and of mother too. It 
is God keeps them alive, and God keeps them well. 
If he did not take care of them, they would die and 
be buried up in the ground. And if God did not 
take care of you every minute, you would die too. 
He is a very good Being, James, and takes care of 
— all the time. Can you see him? No,—he is a 

irit. 

Me And God makes the green grass grow, and the 
trees and the corn and wheat; if he did not they 
would all withet and turn yellow. Then we should 
have nothing to eat. 

“God is a very great Being, and he takes care of 
every thing in: the world,—every thing you can see 
out the window, and little sister and baby too, and 
every body in the world; more people than little 
James can think of. God sees them and takes care 
of them all; yet no one can see him, for he is a Spirit. 

** When your good mother gives you your break- 
fast and dinner and supper, and clean clothes, and 
puts you to bed at_night, and dresses you in the morn- 
ing, what should you do to your mother, James?” 

** T should love her.” 

*¢ Yes, and what else?” Little James twirled his 
thumb again, and did not seem to know what to say. 

‘€T will tell you, James; you should obey her. Do 

ou know what obey means?” James shook his 

ead. 

‘< If your mother says, James, run and bring me in 
some chips, and you go off to play and do not get 
the chips, that would be disobeying; but .if you run 
quick and bring her in the chips, that will be obeying 
your mother.” 

‘* James must love and obey his mother, because 
she loves him, and is kind to him, and takes care of 
him; and because God requires children to obey their 
parents.—Infant Library. 





The Saviour. 


**T have told you about God, James. Draw up 
your little chair, and keep very still, and I will_tell 
you about Jesus Christ. 

“Did you ever hear about Jesus Christ?” 

‘Once I heard the minister preach about him.” 

*¢ Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and our Saviour. 
He came down from heaven, came and lived here in 
this world, and men treated him very badly. You 
have a nice home, and a fine little room and bed, all 
your own, Jesus Christ once said, ‘ The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head.” So he wan- 
dered about without a home; and though he some- 
times spent all night on some cold mountain, praying 
for men, yet sometimes he had to hide himself so 
that the wicked people might not stone him. Jesus 
Christ’s home was in heaven. 

‘“* When the Saviour was in the world, sick people 
were brought to him, and he touched them and made 
them well. Blind people came—he put his finger on 
their eyes, and they. went away seeing. Some per- 
sons that never walked a step in their lives were 
brought, and he said, ‘* Arise and walk,” and they 
sprang up and leaped. James, do you think they 
loved Jesus Christ for all this? Did you ever hear of 
a man who could make the blind see and the sick well 
by speaking word? No. Jesus Christ was God 
and man too. 





cheerfully, and you will still be happy. - L. 


Do you think the people loved Jesus Christ for all 
this! 

‘One time some soldiers took him, and they 
dressed him up ina purple robe, to mock him, be- 
cause he said he was king, and they made a crown of 
thorns and put it on his head, and they led him away 
and nailed him to a cross, and there he died. 

‘¢ James, Jesus Christ came down from heaven to 
suffer all this and to die. Do you want to know 
why? He did it so that all who will repent of their 
sins, love and obey him, may be happy with him in 
heaven when they die. Yes, so that little children, 
if they will do so, may be happy too. Jesus Christ 
loves children when they repent and believe in him 
and keep his commandments; and when he was in 
this world, he invited them to come unto him, ‘that 
he might put his bands on their heads and bless them. 

‘“* James, should we not love and obey Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour, when he has suffered all this that we 
may be forever happy in heayen; and will he not be 
grieved and displeased if we do not?”— Ib, 


—»>— 

Ancets’ Joy.—Thrice in the Scriptures we find 
the good angels rejoicing; it is always at the good of 
others.—Cotton Mather. 


—~ 

The following epitaph is upon a tomb-stone at 
Rheims:—‘ Here lieth the body of Estella. He 
transported his fortune to heaven, in charity, during 
his life; he has gone there to enjoy it.” 


A gentle heart is like ripe fruit, which bends so 
low that it is at the mercy of every one who chooses 
to pluck it, while the harder fruit keeps out of reach. 
No one living in society can be independent. 








POETRY. 


THE LITTLE HAND. 

Thou wak’st my baby boy from sleep, 
And through its silken fringe 

Thine eye, like violet, pure and deep, 
Gleams forth in azure tinge, 

With frolic smiles and gladness meek, 
Thy radiant brow is drest; 

While fondly to thy mother’s cheek 
Thy little hand is prest. 

That little hand! what prescient wit 
Its history may discern, 

Ere time its tiny bones shall knit 
With manhood’s sinews stern? 

The artist’s pencil shall it guide, 
Or spread the snowy sail? , 

Or hold the plough with rural pride, 
Or ply the sounding flail? 

Through music’s labyrinthian maze, 
With thrilling ardor rove; 

Or wake those tender, tuneful lays, 
That beauty wins from love? 

Old Coke or Blackstone’s learned tome; 
With weary toil explore; 

Or trim the lamp in classic dome, 
Till midnight’s watch be o’er? 


The pulse of languid sickness press, 
Or such high honor gain 
As in the pulpit raised, to bless 
_A pious listening train? - 
Say, shall it find the cherished grasp, 
» Of friendship’s fervor cold, 
Or startling, feel the envenomed clasp 
Of treachery’s serpent fold? 
Or linked in hallowed union, blest 
Of changeless love benign, 
Press some fair infant to thy breast, 
As thou dost cling to mine? 
But oh! may the Almighty friend 
From whom cur being came, 
This dear and powerless hand defend, 
From deeds of guilt and shame; 
From cruel war’s discolored blade, 
From withering penury’s pain; 
From dark oppression’s direful trade, 
And from the miser’s gain. 
Grant it to dry the tear of wo, 
Wild folly’s course restrain; 
The alms of sympathy bestow, 
‘The righteous cause maintain. 
Write wisdom on the wing of time, 
Even mid the morn of youth, 
And, with benevolence sublime, 
Dispense the light of truth. 
Discharge a just, a useful part, 
Through life’s uncertain maze; 
Till, coupled with an angel’s heart, 











** As I told you, he came down from heaven and 
lived in this world, and “ went about doing good.” 


It strikes the lyre of praise. 
(Mrs. Sigourney. 
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